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sticks, and colored silk threads, a toy loom is made to show what is the 
woman's part of the home work. Leaves of the mulberry tree are also 
brought in, five of the round leaves to represent man, five of the triangular 
to represent woman. 

The heavenly visitors remain one night, and the next night the children 
take the tree and its ornaments, with the fruits and toys, and float them 
away on the water after the returning spirits. 

Agnes Morgan. 

Osaka, Japan. 



LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 

Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society. — As 
already announced, the Annual Meeting for the present year will be held 
at Baltimore, Md., December 28. 

Folk-Lore at the Meeting of the A. A. A. S., Detroit, August 10. 
— In arranging the preliminary programme for the Detroit meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, it was planned to 
assign the first day of the meeting of the section of anthropology to folk- 
lore, and some provision was made for the formal participation of the 
American Folk-Lore Society during this day. Unfortunately circum- 
stances prevented the attendance of leading officers of this Society ; but 
nevertheless the afternoon session of the section on August 10 was devoted 
to folk-lore. 

The first paper was a highly suggestive and significant communication 
from Madame Zelia Nuttall, on " The Superstitions, Beliefs, and Practices 
of the Ancient Mexicans," which will be published in full in this Journal. 
The paper received favorable comment from various students, notably Dr. 
Hrdlicka, who called attention to the many similarities between the cus- 
toms of ancient Mexico, as described by the early chroniclers, and customs 
still prevailing among the lower classes of other parts of the world, notably 
central Europe. 

The second paper, entitled " The Study of Ceremony," was presented 
in person by the highly esteemed ex-President of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, Dr. Washington Matthews. This communication also will be 
printed in full in this Journal. The essay received notable attention, and 
was freely discussed ; afterward the section took action on Dr. Matthews's 
suggestion that a committee be appointed to consider the expediency of 
applying a specific name to the study of ceremony, and also to select a 
suitable term ; and Reverend Stephen D. Peet, Miss Alice Fletcher, and 
Mr. Frank Hamilton Cushing were appointed to cooperate with Dr. 
Matthews as such committee. 

The next communication was entitled " Koreshanity : A Latter-Day 
Cult," by Anita Newcomb McGee, M. D. This cult or religious system 
was originated about a dozen years ago by Dr. Cyrus R. Teed, whose 
followers call him Koresh, from the Hebrew form of his pre-name. It 
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comprises a highly elaborate cosmogony, as well as a distinctive theolo- 
gical system and a communistic theory of social organization. The revo- 
lutionary character of the cosmogony is indicated by the teaching with 
respect to the form of the cosmos, which is that the earth is a hollow 
shell of some 8,000 miles in internal diameter, within which sun, stars, 
planets, satellites, etc., are confined. The cult now numbers about 1,500 
adherents, including some 300 who have subscribed to the communistic 
central organization headquartered in Chicago, with a branch colony on 
the gulf coast of Florida. The paper was discussed by Professor Morse, 
Professor Witmer, and others. 

Reverend Stephen D. Peet followed with a " Comparison of Cherokee 
and European Symbolism," in which he drew special attention to coin- 
cidences between the symbols of the aboriginal tribes of the Atlantic coast 
and those of the peoples of western Europe. Some of the common 
symbols are the wheel or disk ; others appear in the form of earthworks, 
stone circles, etc. So also similarities are found in the myths, e. g. 
Algonquian myths suggesting the story of Jack and the Bean-Stalk, etc. 

The next communication was by Reverend R. J. Floody, on the " Ori- 
gin of the Week and Holy Day among Primitive Peoples." Pointing out 
that the weekly division of time and the observations of a sacred seventh 
day are found on all the continents and among nearly all peoples, the 
author proceeded to discuss the origin of these customs, which he ascribed 
to moon-worship. Assuming that moon-worship took precedence of sun- 
worship, he pointed out that a phase or quarter of the moon lasted prac- 
tically seven days, and that the new moon, the waxing half moon, the full 
moon, and the waning half moon were especially worshipped until the 
new-phase day became a day of worship or holy day. Testimony was 
produced indicating that the seven-day week and the Sabbath were recog- 
nized in Babylonia as early as about B. c. 8000, in Egypt about b. c. 4000, 
in China about b. c. 4000, and in India, Greece, Rome, Arabia, Persia, 
Phoenicia, Siam, Burmah, and Peru, as well as among many other peoples 
at various dates ; and in most cases indications were found that the week 
and Sabbath were independently derived from the moon. The paper was 
taken from a forthcoming book by the author, entitled " Scientific Basis of 
Sabbath and Sunday." 

The remaining paper allotted for the afternoon ("Micmac Mortuary 
Customs," by Stansbury Hagar) was withdrawn by the author. 

Anita Newcomb McGee, M. £>., Secretary. 

Folk-Lore at the Meeting of the British Association at Toronto, 
August 18-25. The folk-lore papers read were as follows : — 

1. Miss Alice C. Fletcher. The Scalp-Lock : A Study of Omaha 
Ritual. 

2. Miss Alice C. Fletcher. The Import of Totem among the Omaha. 

3. C. H. Hill-Tout. Squaktkquacht, or the " Benign-faced," Oannes of 
the Ntlakapamuq, British Columbia. 

4. R. N. Wilson. The Blackfoot Legend of Scaf-Face. 
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5. R. N. Wilson. Blackfoot Sun-Offerings. 

6. Stansbury Hagar. Star Lore of the Micmacs of Nova Scotia. 

7. A. F. Chamberlain. Kootenay Indian Drawings. 

8. J. W. Mackay. A Rock Inscription on Great Central Lake, Van- 
couver Island. 

9. Rev. John Maclean. Blackfoot Womanhood. 

10. E. S. Hartland. On the Hut-Burial of the American Aborigines. 

11. Prof. A. C. Haddon. The Evolution of the Cart and Irish Car. 

12. Prof. Dean C. Worcester. The Mangyans and Tagbannas of the 
Philippine Islands. 

13. F. T. Elworthy. Some Old World Harvest Customs. 

The papers were mostly of a high order and of exceptional interest, and 
the discussions arising were participated in by Canadian, American, and 
British folk-lorists. The presence of Dr. W. J. McGee, Prof. F. W. Putnam, 
Prof. E. S. Morse, F. T. Elworthy, E. S. Hartland, A. C. Hadden, and 
other representative folk-lorists added much to the enjoyment of the meet- 
ings, which were exceedingly well-attended. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

BOOKS. 

The Ghost-Dance Religion, by James Mooney. Extract from the 
Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. Washington, 
1896. Pp. 658-1136. 

This is a work of value alike to the ethnologist, the folk-lorist, the 
historian, and the psychologist. It is chiefly devoted to that remarkable 
religious frenzy, that " messiah craze " which appeared among our wilder 
Indian tribes in the years 1889 and 1890, which caused such alarm to 
settlers in some of our western States and Territories during those years, 
and which culminated in the woeful butchery of Wounded Knee Creek on 
the 29th of December, 1890. Much has been written about the Ghost- 
dance, but nothing so complete as this work. It was fitting that this 
religious excitement should be well studied, and it is fortunate that the 
task has fallen to the careful hands of Mr. Mooney. 

The book, which contains nearly 500 large quarto pages, is not taken 
up altogether with a description of the Ghost-dance. The author dis- 
cusses the origin and nature of similar religious movements among the 
Aryan and Semitic races, as well as among our Indians, at various times 
previous to the inauguration of the present Ghost-dance by the Paiute 
prophet Wovoka. He goes very extensively into the subject. He shows 
that the Ghost-dance Religion is founded on a universal idea as old as 
humanity, — regret at decay in men and nations ; a yearning for old-time 
friends and conditions. He considers that the extravagances of the 
Ghost-dance are simply Indian manifestations of a spiritual frenzy common 



